Disabilities « 


A recrganizational meeting of the 

Terre Haute Chapter of the Associa- 
tion for Children with Learning Dis- 
abilities was held at the Vigo County 
Library last night with nearly 50 
«parents and educators in attendance. 
7 - President Dr. Robert Reed pointed 
“out some national and local concerns 
and an interchange of questions and 
‘answers between parents and 
„educators and ACLD members was 
held. 

In five years, Reed said, the 
number of LD teachers in the Vigo 
County School Corporation has in- 
creased from one to 40, but there are 
still many problems to overcome in 
‘educating both teachers and the 
-general public about learning dis- 
‘abilities, Reed said. A learning dis- 
„abled child, he said, is not mentally 
retarded but has often been labeled 
„that because of his inabilities to 
receive, store and utilize knowledge 
in the way a so-called “normal” child 
does especially in reading, writing, 
athletic, or mathematic skills. 

‚ Reed said that % of all learning 
disabled people are adults and that 
-many problems accompany a specific 
‘learning disability, such as emotional 
..or psychological, as an ld person 
' usually grows to hold a low esteem of 
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group reorganizes 


him or herself due to failure at school 
and in social interaction. 

Reed urged parental involvement 
in telling the story of the learning 
disabled child to doctors, neighbors, 
friends and teachers, some of whom 
still do not recognize that there is 
such a thing as a learning disability, 
he said. A ` N 
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A meeting to elect officers and set 
goals for the revitalized organization 
will be held March 6. Parents or 
teacchers who wish to know more 
about ACLD in the meantime, or to 
know just what their children’s rights 
are under Indiana and federal law, 
wre invited by Mrs. Reed to call her, 
877-1040. 
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Vigo County Public Library 


Learning Disabilities group reorganizes 
Nearly 50 parents and educators met recently at the Vigo 
County Library to reorganize the local chapter of the Associ- 
&tion for Children with Learning Disabilities. 
@ President Dr. Robert Reed pointed out national and local 
concerns of ACLD and a number of questions from concerned 
parents were discussed. Reed said that in the past five years LD 
„.teachers in the Vigo County School Corporation have increased 
ulrom one to 40 but that many problems still need to be over- 
U-come. One of which still remains is the need to educate the 
£,general public, doctors and some teachers about learning dis- 
U abilities, he said. 

Reed and representatives of the Covered Bridge District, 
Special Education Department of the Vigo County School Cor- 
poration, and ISU's Department of Special Education, School 
Psychology and Communications Disorders urged parental 
involvement in telling the story of the learning disabled child 
and in insisting on their rights under federal law. 

A meeting to elect new officers and set goals for ACLD 
locally will be held March 6. In the meantime, anyone interested 
in joining the organization or learning more about learning dis- 
abilities may contact Mrs. Reed, 877-1040, Dr. Maurice Miller of 
ISU or Dave Weber of the Covered Bridge District. 
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Thursday’s child has far to go». 
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First of two parts 
By Mary Lou Cooley 


He never likes being cuddled and kissed. He's awkward and 
easily frustrated. He can't color in the lines, uses inappropriate 
grammar, and by first grade is labeled a sissy by friends because 
he doesn't like competitive games. 

He's a sore loser. By the end of first grade he doesn't have 
many friends, and the girls tell him his brain is on upside down 
when he can't understand phonics or he writes his numbers back- 
wards. 

In second grade he's labeled a behavior problem because he 
is up sharpening 10 pencils while the other children are busy doing 
their math. If he didn't seem so bright at times, his parents would 
fear he's retarded. In the past he has been labeled that. He isn't. He 
may actually have an intelligence quotient measuring anywhere 
from low average to genius. But he does have a learning disability 
which may plague him all his life, causing other problems, 
especially as he approaches adolescence and adulthood. Like 
Thursday's child in the proverbial poem, he has far to go. 

He is not alone. From 10 to 20 percent of all children have 
specific learning disabilities, experts agree. Among those numbers 
at one time were the children Einstein, Edison, Patton, Rockefeller 
(Nelson and later one of his sons) and one of the Brothers Grimm. 

Another “LD” child was Lendon Smith, speaker, lecturer and 
author of several books including ‘‘Feed Your Kids Right.” Dr. 
Smith is one of several scheduled speakers who will make presen- 
tations and lead workshops at the coming Blumberg Conference 
sponsored by ISU’s Department of Special Education, School Psy- 
chology and Communication Disorders. The fourth annual con- 
ference, ‘‘Educators -- Children -- Parents: Partners in Learning,” 
will be Oct. 25 and 26 at Hulman Civic University Center and 
Statesman Towers West. The conference is open to the public at a 
minimal charge and will cover many areas of childhood develop- 
ment and education. 

There are many theories about diagnosing, remediating or cir- 
cumventing learning disabilities. Dr. Robert Reed, president of the 
local chapter of the Association for Children with Learning Dis- 
abilities, said in an interview with The Spectator that up until two 
years ago many Vigo County school teachers did not know that 
such a thing as a learning disability existed. At that time only two 
LD certified teachers were employed by the county and only a few 
students diagnosed as learning disabled. An active campaign by 
ACLD members led to the hiring of 22 additional specialists. Only 
recently, Reed said, have colleges, including ISU, made courses 
covering remediation of, or even recognizing learning disabilities, 
required for education majors. And even today, the average 
classroom teacher does not understand, educators admit. 

“Johnny's Such a Bright Boy, What a Shame He's Retarded” 
(Kate Long, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1978) reflects the view still 
held by many teachers about students mislabeled retarded. 

WHO IS LEARNING DISABLED? 

The Commission on General Education of the Indiana State 

Board of Education defines a learning disabled child as ‘‘a child 


Examples of a learning disability in a 16-year-old. 
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with a disorder in one or more of the basic psychological pro- 
cesses involved in understanding or in using language, spoken or 
written, which may manifest itself in an imperfect ability to listen, 
think, speak, read, write, spell, or to do mathematical calculations. 
The term includes such conditions as perceptual handicaps, brain 
injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia and developmental 
aphasia. The term does not include children who have learning 
problems which are primarily the result of visual, hearing, or motor 
handicaps, or mental retardation, or emotional disturbance, or of 
environmental, cultural or economic disadvantage.” 

The commission, in ‘‘Rules, Regulations, and Policies 
Adopted and Promulgated” June 2, 1978, further explains how a 
learning disabled child can be identified by the fact that he exhibits 
severe discrepancies between potential and achievement in at 
least one of the areas mentioned above. 

Outlined in the commission’s publication are services which 
must be made available for handicapped children in Indiana for the 
state to be in compliance with Public Law 94-142, “The Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act.” It also outlines steps parents 
can take if dissatisfied with placement of a child in any special 
education program, or if they feel their child’s school is not in com- 
pliance with the act. Complaints may be addressed to the Division 
of Special Education, Department of Public Instruction, Room 229, 
State House, Indianapolis, IN 46204. 

Much of the burden of helping an LD child rests on parents, as 
45 minutes a day is the maximum time spent in any school by a 
specialist with such a child, and many schools still share teachers 
or employ a multi-categorical resource room. 

Though the intent of Public Law 94-142 is to provide ‘‘a free 
appropriate public education for all handicapped children," ACLD 
members such as Dr. Reed fear that if funds grow short, some 
schools will again begin lumping LD children together with 
retarded students in those multi-categorical resource rooms, and 
the stigma that parents have spent years trying to remove from 
their children who especially need greater self-concept, will again 
be attached. 

Local LD teacher, Eileen Lantz, who is staff development 
leader for the Covered Bridge Council, disagrees. "We feel very 
comfortable with multi-categorical resource rooms, and are really 
pleased with the kinds of programs that we have.” The Covered 
Bridge Council includes the special education districts of 
Rockville, South Vermillion, Southwest Park Community School 
Corporations and the Vigo County School Corporation. 

Lantz told The Spectator that the CBC has adopted a core cur- 
riculum and unified approach to teaching LD students. This assists 
both students and teachers if they move from one school to 
another, she said. 

Learning disabled children, Lantz said, operate from a non- 
language hemisphere of their brains. These children visualize 
things that other people sometimes cannot imagine, and they can 
become architects, surgeons and mechanics of high skill if they 
can overcome or cope with their learning problem, she said. An LD 
child is one "who has what it takes but who hasn't been able to put 
it all together,” according to one ACLD pamphlet. There has been 
some developmental lag in the child’s learning process. 
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Modern North Cemetery Established 

Quietly, and almost without knowledge 
on the part of the public, a corporation has 
come into Terre Haute and established 
what is known as a park plan memorial 
cemetery, selling lots at a reasonable price 
and guaranteeing perpetual care of the 
graves. lt is the Roselawn Memorial ceme- 
tery, established on the Mrs. Narcissus 
Lamb farm, which the corporation has 
purchased. 

Although but little publicity has been 
given the project -- a $200,000 enterprise -- 
the company has disposed of a number of 
lots already. Lots sufficient for six graves 
are selling for from $200 to $250, depending 
of course on the location. 


Republicans Feuding 

Rumor has had it in the past week that 
when the time comes for naming the in- 
spectors for the November election an 
effort is to be made by certain disgruntled 
members of the council to repudiate the 
selections made by Hugh Cuthbertson, city 
chairman, in accordance with the law, and 
name as inspectors those who are allied 
with the element that is said to be en- 
deavoring to defeat the Republican city 
ticket. The effort, according to the rumor, is 
being engineered by certain leaders posing 
as Republicans who have reason to wish 
for the defeat of the regularly nominated 
candidates, and reported as working in 
conjunction with the Democrats. The effect 
of such a step would give the Democrats 
control of each one of the fifty-five city 
election boards, an advantage in a close 
election that might affect the result. 

Whether justly or unjustly, Postmaster 
Bill Hays is being accused of being respon- 
sible for this effort to gain control of the 
election boards. He is a resourceful politi- 
cian, who has got by, slangily speaking, 
with many things as postmaster that would 
have sent the average man holding his 
position to the showers. 


Posey's lll-Advised Speech 

If we mistake not, Wood Posey, Demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor, did not help his 
cause by his vicious, bitterly-partisan, mud- 
slinging speech at the Rotary club this 
week. Being a member of the Rotary him- 
self, and his opponent, Chester Kelly, being 
an invited guest of the club, asked to in- 
troduce him, itis a question if Posey did not 
violate all the rules of hospitality, as well as 
the ethics of the occasion, in thus attacking 
his guest. 

At the previous meeting Posey in- 
troduced Kelly who made a good talk in 
which he avoided mention, as a high- 
minded gentleman would, of the Demo- 
cratic machine. 


Railroad Large Employee Here 

The records of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
company show that it has 1,603 employees 
in Terre Haute, and they will draw in wages 
and salaries for the month of October a 
total of $277,541, with a total for the year of 
approximately $3,300,000. Aside from 
taxes, and insurance and savings, the 
greater portion of this money is spent with 
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the merchants of Terre Haute, an estimate 
of the profits to these merchants out of 
these expenditures being fixed at $666,000 
annually. 


What They Say 


Forest Kensinger (Real Estate and Build- 
ing & Loan) -- I'm going to be a candidate 
for county treasurer next year, and am 
going to keep on being a candidate until | 
am elected again. | have two chief ambi- 
tions in life. One is to be county treasurer, 
and the other is to have the votes of the 
1920 election for treasurer counted, which | 
am convinced will show that | was elected. 

William E. Littlefield (Prosecuting At- 
torney) -- Some good will doubtless result 
from the Governor's crime conference at 
Indianapolis last week, if the legislature 
doesn't go to work and mess up the crimi- 
nal laws, as was done at the last session, 
and create confusion. 

M. T. Hidden (Terre Haute Transfer Com- 
pany) -- | was a member of the board of 
trustees of the school city when the 
teachers’ salaries were raised, and | voted 
for the raise. I'm sure that no person, 
reasonable or unreasonable, would believe 
that | am a candidate for re-election as 
trustee on a platform calling for a reduction 
of 10 per cent in the teachers’ salaries, as 
an effort is being made to have it appear. It 
is not likely that | would vote to undo the 
work which | assisted, especially in view of 
the fact that the salaries being paid our 
teachers are no higher than paid in other 
cities of the same size. 


New and Notes 

The Wednesday Tourist Club, which is 
making a study of historic Indiana this year, 
observed Riley day at the meeting Wednes- 
day, which was held at the home of Mrs. J. 
W. Stout, 1637 South Fourth, with Mrs. 
John B. Cusick assisting hostess. Mrs. D. 
V. Cottrell gave an interesting sketch of the 
“Life of Riley”; Mrs. Howard Gable read 
several favortie poems, and little Miss Mary 
Frances Huntley gave “The Runaway” and 
“Raggedy Man.” 

The Literature Study Club will hold the 
first meeting of the Club year at the home of 
Mrs. Linus Evans, 2121 South Seventh, Fri- 
day, Nov. 1. Mrs. A. H. Caffee who is the 
president, will be assistant hostess. 


Good Shop Opening Delayed 

Bad luck marred the plans of Fred Pait- 
son, having part of his equipment ruined in 
a railroad wreck, and part held up at the 
manufacturers, by mistaken orders, and he 
will not be able to open his Goodie Shop 
No. 2 this morning as he had planned. 


WBOW To Move 

WBOW, the local broadcasting station, 
has closed a lease for five years of the front 
portion of the second floor of the Wabash 
Savings, Loan & Building Association 
building at Sixth and Wabash Avenue, and 
will move from its present location in the 
Odd Fellows building on or about Nov. 1. 


Pellone 


HEARING AID SERVICE 
809 Merchants Bank Bldg. 


SENIOR 
CITIZENS MENU 


Monday, Oct. 22 

Swiss Steak 

Mashed Potatoes 

Broccoli 

Rye 

Margarine 

Chocolate Cake w/ 
Chocolate Icing 

Milk 

Coffee/Tea 


Tuesday, Oct. 23 
Ham & Beans 
Cole Slaw 
Tomato Juice 
Cornbread 
Margarine 

Apple Slices 
Milk 

Coffee/Milk 


Wednesday, Oct. 24 
Beef Manhatten w/Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes 
Harvard Beets 

White Bread 

Margarine 

Vanilla Pudding 

Milk 

Coffee/Tea 


Thursday, Oct. 25 

Lasagna 

Tossed Salad w/ 
Dressing 

Mixed Fruit 

French Bread 

Margarine 

Peanut Butter Cookie 

Milk 

Coffee/Tea 


Friday, Oct. 26 
B.B.Q. Chicken 
Peas & Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Wheat Bread 
Margarine 
Peach Crisp 
Milk 
Coffee/Tea 


A HEARING TEST 
EVERY YEAR 
IS A SOUND IDEA 


Terre Haute i 
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Learning disabled children can 
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Editor’s note: The plight of the child with a learning disability has 
only recently been recognized in Vigo County, but great strides have 
been made. Following is the second of two parts by Mary Lou Cooley 
about the LD situation here and what can be done to help Thursday's 
child who has far to go. 


Second of two parts 
By Mary Lou Cooley 


Some learning disabled children are hypo-active, sitting 
around a lot and slow moving, and described by parents and 
teachers as lazy and unmotivated. Actually all these children have 
a neurological problem of some sort, according to Dr. Robert 
Reed, a Terre Haute physician who is president of the local chapter 
of the Association for Children with Learning Disabilities. ‘These 
children are not at ease with their own bodies,” he said. Eyes and 
ears are usually not damaged. They receive accurate impressions 
but the brain can’t translate those impressions correctly. 

Brain injury, however, accounts for only five percent of learn- 
ing disabilities, Reed said. The greatest contributing factor is 
genetic, he said. There are five times as many boys as girls diag- 
nosed as having some specific learning disability, and many 
families have several learning disability children. “Usually you can 
trace back in the family to someone else with a learning problem,” 
Reed said. “And remember,” he said, “these are not problem 
children but children with a problem.” 

Unfortunately for many the problem is not solved soon 
enough, if at all. Seventy percent or more of all people in penal in- 
stitutions or reformatories have learning disabilities. This does not 
mean that a child with a learning disability will end up in an institu- 
tion, Reed said, but that figure graphically points up the problem. 

“It costs us $19,000 a year to keep one boy in an institution. 
For that, we could afford to get better teachers and pay them 
more,” Reed said. 


WHERE DO WE START? 

Sister Michaeleen Meyers, director of the Montessori School 
at Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, says that learning disabilities 
can be diagnosed and circumvented as early as pre-school. In the 
Montessori classroom at the Woods a complete sensorial ap- 
proach to learning is employed. For example, sandpaper letters are 
used to truly get the feel of the alphabet. 

Saint Mary's, one of three local Montessori schools, employs a 
three-year program which Meyers describes as in ‘‘a prepared en- 
vironment which builds up self-concept and stresses indepen- 
dence.” Teachers are trained to constantly observe each develop- 
mental stage. There is no need for “remediation,” Meyers says, 
because each child works at his or her own speed. 

Meyers told The Spectator that the Woods still has some open- 
ings this semester for children two years-nine months in age up to 
and including kindergarten age. The program is in the morning 
only, but West Terre Haute has a day care center and transporta- 
tion can be arranged. 

Much like the Montessori system is the K-1 classroom 
Marianne Alderton teaches at the Learning Tree, Terre Haute’s 
newest and most unusual educational institution. The Learning 
Tree is a non-sectarian, non-profit organization founded by some 
parents and teachers who were involved with Saint Ann School 
which closed at the end of last year. It is located at 101 South 5th 
Street in the former Saint Joseph Academy building. Children of all 
educational levels are accepted at the Learning Tree, principa! 
Diane Millier told the Spectator. 

“We offer an affordable all-day alternative education with 
after-school care,” Millier said. Each child’s educational program 
is individualized, she said. Starting-doing-finishing-putting back is 
important for LD children, Alderton and Meyers agreed. Their 
recipe for helping the LD child is ‘‘Repetition, love, and care.” “Pa- 
tience from the word go,” Millier said. 
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Anmmunitvy Affairs File 
WHAT PARENTS CAN DO 

A child with a learning disability takes much patience. He is 
often cross and stubborn, unable to understand jokes because of 
his rigidity, said Laboratory School LD teachers Beverly Ashley 
and Sondra Grantham. The Lab School has had an LD program for 
four years, and offers a lower student/teacher ratio than other Vigo 
public schools because of the assistance of college students who 
“observe” or do student teaching there. Though State High no 
longer exists, Indiana State still operates the elementary school 
and kindergarten as a learning laboratory, an opportunity unique 
to university communities. 

Ashley told the Spectator that parents should be sure that their 
preschool children reach all the milestones prescribed in child 
development books available in bookstores or the local library. 
(The new Vigo County Library, however, has no audio-visual aids 
for parents of LD children, and little literature on the problem.) 
Ashley said that parents should be especially sure that children 
creep by the time they start to scoot. She said that toddlers should 
be encouraged to keep their heads up when crawling. Play creep- 
ing games with your children, she urged, even if it means getting 
the whole family on the floor. 

Ashley quoted an anonymous poet who penned what she calls 
the poem for learning disabled children: “I'm a poor loser which 
seems a bit sad, considering all the practice | had.” 

LD children have had much “practice” in losing before ever 
reaching school age. But now such children can receive help 
through the Katherine Hamilton Children’s Learning Center, 1201 
Ohio Street. All manner of handicapped children, from birth to 
school age, are accepted there on referral from doctors, social ser- 
vices or through parental inquiry. A full-day program (8 a.m. - 3 
p.m.) is carried out at the Learning Center and the KH staff is sup- 
plemented by Foster Grandparents and practicum students from 
ISU and Saint Mary’s. No one is refused service because of in- 
ability to pay. There may be a waiting list, however. 

At the Learning Center, Dr. Helen Moore, director of the 
Department of Educational Services, said, teachers concentrate on 
five areas of development: social self-help, affective, sensory 
motor, communication, and cognitive or thinking skills. Each child 
is assigned to a homeroom teacher, depending on the major area 
of handicap, but the child goes to other classes once a week. 
There are only five to six children to a classroom, and the average 
Stay at the school for a child is a year or two, though an in- 
dividualized program could last four to five years. By law, when the 
child reaches school age, the public school is responsible for con- 
tinuing any special education needed. 


WHERE LD KIDS ARE EXCLUDED 

Local private elementary schools other than the Learning Tree 
offer no programs for LD students. A representative of the Terre 
Haute Baptist School told The Spectator it will not accept learning 
disabled students, and the two Catholic schools have no facilities 
for such students and refer parents to ISU when problems are 
suspected, one of their administrators said. 

LD children are often excluded from day care centers. ‘I’m 
ashamed to admit it,” said a director of one such pre-school place, 
"but we sort of screen out any children with problems.” 

Some day care centers do have a diagnostic and referral pro- 
gram in cooperation with ISU and/or Katherine Hamilton. The Four 
C Program (Community Coordinated Child Care) works with the 
Porter Evaluation Clinic and KH and has had training seminars and 
offers literature and advice for parents and babysitters. 

Maehling Terrace Day Care Center is primarily for children of 
students and staff at ISU but also enrolls children from the com- 
munity-at-large when space is available. Testing through the 
Porter Clinic at no charge is arranged when a developmental dis- 
ability is suspected by the staff there who are trained in early child- 
hood education. The university usually has a waiting list for the 
center. 

The Head Start program has two structured and two Mon- 
tessori classrooms in the Terre Haute area. Educational coordina- 
tor Mary Moody told the Spectator, “Our children are disabled to 
begin with. Each has definite disabilities due to environment.” 


28th, and the next day, “Black Tuesday” as it is ignominously 
recalled, literally all hell broke loose. 

Tuesday, Oct. 29 was the most devastating day in the history of 
the New York Stock Exchange. More than 16.4 million shares were 
thrown overboard for whatever the market would bear. Although 
that number is but one-fifth of the 18.6 million shares traded on 
Oct. 16 of this year, it was an overwhelming setback to the financial 
community a half-century ago. 

The drop in listed values of shares listed on the Exchange is 
estimated to be as many as 50 billion dollars... in 1929 dollars. The 
loss in today’s dollars might approach 500 billions, approximately 
the annual federal budget. In 1929 terms, it was -- in a single day! -- 
more than the cost of the nation's participation in World War | and 
almost three times as much as the national debt. 

An indication of the depths to which the American economy 
would plunge can be given by some representative stock prices, 
before and after that fateful week in October: American Telephone 
and Telegraph, 310-1/4 (1929) to 69-3/4 (1932); General Electric, 
403 (1929) to 8-1/2 (1932); Radio Corporation of America, 114-3/4 
(1929) to 2-1/2 (1932); and Remington Rand, 57-3/4 (1929) to 1 (yes, 
1) in 1932. 

The zenith of American prosperity in the 1920s had been 
achieved in the early autumn of 1929. Within a week it would be 
heading toward its nadir. 

From Oct. 24 to 29, the blackest weekend in American busi- 
ness would occur. The Great Crash had taken place. The Great 
Depression had begun. 


Crash had delayed impact 


For most Americans the impact of the Crash was not that im- 
mediate. While many small investors did lose their life savings, 
relatively few Americans actually participated in the stock market 
in the 1920s. Indeed, the best estimates are that no more than 1.5 
million of the 120 million residents played the market in 1929. 

One reason was that only a small percentage of the population 
had the resources to do so. The prosperity of the 1920s was a false 
prosperity. According to the Brookings Institution, in 1929, only 
five percent of the population received over one-third of all the in- 
come. On the other hand, about 60 percent had incomes below 
$2,000, the amount in that golden year of 1929 calculated as suffi- 
cient to provide only the basic necessities -- in other words, below 
the poverty level. 

Of those who did play the market, perhaps 600,000 were active 
speculators, buying stocks on “margin,” that is, putting as little as 
10 percent of the price down. However, if the price of a stock fell by 
that amount or more, the buyer had to come up with more money or 
lose his entire investment. Many had overextended themselves in 
the largely unregulated and sometimes artificially inflated stock 
market of the 1920s. When stock prices fell, these investors simply 
lost everything. 

One note is appropriate at this point: when the stock market 
took its dive, investors did not follow suit. That is, there were no 
mass suicides after the market collapse. There were many stories, 
however, of hotel clerks asking registrants if the room was ‘for 
sleeping or for jumping?” Another tale had two persons jumping 
from a high window “hand-in-hand because they had a joint ac- 
count.” 

In fact, the suicide rate in America did not increase apprecia- 
bly after October 1929, and those who did take their own lives 
really did so by leaping from skyscrapers. 


The trickledown effect 


No, the impact of the Crash was not that immediate for most 
Americans. Rather, it occurred in much the fashion of what later 
economists would label the “trickle down” approach. Only later, 
when factories closed down and workers were laid off, when taxes 
were not paid and local governments could not meet their welfare 
responsibilities, when out-of-work people had no money to spend 
and businesses failed -- only then did the impact of the stock 
market crash hit home. 

Of course, the impact of the Crash was not evenly distributed 
across the country. By 1932, when nearly 13 million American 
workers (neasriy one in four in the work force) would be 
unemployed, some areas were affected relatively little. In Muncie, 
for example, the Ball Corporation maintained production at pre- 
Depression levels and in Indianapolis, Eli Lilly and Co. retained 
nearly every worker, thus softening the blow. 

In Terre Haute, however, unemployment had reached the 25 
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percent mark even before the Crash, and the situation worsened 
steadily during the 1930s. 

Strangely, the Crash and the resulting Depression proved to 
be a blessing in disguise in some American communities. Although 
unemployment reached peak levels, the lower prices for durable 
goods, such as radios and refrigerators, meant that many more 
households could afford these luxuries. 

The new entertainment media of network radio and talking 
pictures gained widespread acceptance. With few jobs available, 
more people than ever completed high school, and many went on 
to college. The rise in the education level was also indicated by an 
increase in the production and purchase of books. 

The Crash and its aftermath would have a profound effect on 
Arnerican politics. The 1920s had been infamous for laissez-faire in 
politics as well as business, being dominated by Presidents as the 
“available” Harding (who failed to outlive the scandals of his ad- 
ministration); the taciturn Coolidge (whose tenure was chiefly 
notable for his daily four-hour afternoon naps); and the unfortu- 
nate Hoover (whose philosophy of government would not permit 
him to use the power of the national government to deal with the 
economic difficulties). 

The Crash would result in the coming to power of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, whose social programs may or may not have “ended” 
the Depression but certainly affected the relationship between 
each individual and the national government. World War Il would 
bring the final end to the ‘‘economic maladjustment,” as some 
termed it... but only more than a decade (in fact, 12 or 13 years) 
after the Great Crash of 1929. 


Happy Days... 


The story of the stock market collapse of a half-century ago 
could not end but on a note of irony: little more than a week after 
the bottom dropped out of the market, on Nov. 7 to be exact, a 
songwriter would copyright what would become the theme song of 
the Depression Years -- “Happy Days Are Here Again.” 

They would not be ... not for some time to come. 


Great Crash held a 
delayed impact here 


How was the Great Crash covered in Terre Haute at the time? 

Generally, there was little notice, other than it was another bad 
day for the stock market. 

In that week's issue of The Spectator, there appeared a story 
which wasn't connected with the problems of Wall Street, and 
which indicated bright days were ahead for Terre Haute: 

“There is no better indication of business conditions in any 
community than the bank clearings. When business falls off they 
decline, and when it improves the improvement is reflected in the 
increase in the clearings. 

Terre Haute has started on the upgrade, as shown by the bank 
clearings for the nine months ending Sept. 30 last. The clearings 
for the year 1928 were $282,001,283.41. For the first nine months of 
1929 the total clearings were $212,115,041.47, and if this rate is 
maintained during the final quarter of the year, which is more than 
probable, the clearings for 1929 will exceed those of 1928 by a 
million dollars. 

This, of course, isn't any decided increase, but it is an indica- 
tion that Terre Haute is going forward and not backward.” 

Terre Haute didn't go forward. Neither did the country. 

While the economic indicators looked very good in Terre 
Haute, they turned sour. The bank clearings compared to today's 
look small. 

In the year 1978, local bank clearings were 5 billion, 423 
million dollars. In the period ending September 30, 1979, they were 
4 billion, 237 million dollars, according to figures supplied by the 
Terre Haute Clearing House. 

Even accounting for inflation, there has continued to be a 
healthy increase in the economic indicators here, despite the 
relatively stable population situation and the long years of the 


depression. 
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Learning 


A special fali meeting, open 
to members of the Wabash Val- 
ley...Association_for Children 
„with Learning Disabilities and 
all other interested persons has 
been scheduled for 7:30 p.m. 
Thursday at Trinity Lutheran 
Church, 25th and Ohio. A panel 
of experts will discuss ‘‘Job 
Opportunities forthe LD 
Adolescent.” 

Dr. Robert C. Reed, presi- 
dent of the WVACLD will serve 
as panel moderator. Partici- 
pants are to include Robert 
Ambrose. Vocational Re- 
habilitation representative, 
Eugene Dabelow, president of 
the Central Labor Council; 
Michael Fuller, CETA; Paul 
Myers, Vigo County School Cor- 
poration: Fred Rubey, 
Chamber of Commerce: and 
Dr Carroll Shavers, Ivy Tech. 

Children with learning dis- 
abilities—dyslexia is one of the 
most common—are often in- 
telligent, have 20/20 vision and 
yet cannot perceive differences 
in the shapes of letters, hence 
often cannot learn to read or 
write without difficulty. How 
difficult the educational proc- 


Es LIRA 
ess is, depends upon he erten J 
of the child's disability. 


Such children experience 
frustrating failure at school 
and are often behavior prob- 
lems or dropouts and hence 
experience not only social os- 
tracism, but also are derfied the 
economic and cultural benefits 
of an education. 

Parents of such children are 
concerned for the future of 
their LD children, and 
Thursday’s conference repre- 
sents an attempt to pull togeth- 
er the many segments of socie- 
ty able and. willing to help 
develop job opportunities 
within the community. 

Panel members will attempt 
to address themselves to the 
following goals of the meeting: 
preventing lost potential and 
possible juvenile delinquency, 
encouraging and informing 
agencies within the community 
who might be involved in help- 
ing LD children and adoles- 
cents; exploring some of the 
programs and funding avail- 
able, establishing lines of com- 
munication among the several 
agencies involved; and helping 
the kids who depend on some- 
one to fight for them. 


Commentty Atluirs File 


Dr. eel as rbot? list 
of questions to be explored by 
the panel, including the possi- 
bility of encouraging business 
and labor to suggest suitable 
apprentice programs which 
might be established: sources 
of funds; the possibility of 
structuring classes for LD chil- 
dren by the VCSC or Ivy Tech at 
the high school or post-high- 
school level; involving state 
colleges and universities; and 


Vigo County Puois Livres) 


identifying existing agencies 
which might become involved. 

In issuing an invitation to the 
community at large, Dr. Reed 
noted, ‘‘Here is your chance to 
help alleviate a very real social 
problem. A frustrated and un- 


isahilities Meeting Set 


qualified teenager may end up 
as a parasite or destroyer of 
society unless we all help.” 

Membership in the WVACDL 
is open to all interested persons 
with chapter dues strictly vol- 
untary. 
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ee by Miss Sydney v4 
‘and Mr. and Mrs. James. 
“A. Malloy of Terre Haute, at. 
‘the 25th annual convention of, 
‘the National Association for 
-Rétarded Citizens here last 
a leg bar s 
=" Miss Stowe and Mr. thd Mrs. 
“Malloy “Joined “more than 2,000 
rents and professionals, 
or "NARC's 1,600 
id ch from throughout 
“the country. at the silver an- 
niversary convention. 31 
Highlights of “the four- -day 
meeting included speeches ‘by’ 
‘Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
‚and by Prank C. Carlucci. un- 
'dersecretary of the U.S. Depart- 
„ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare: © ° 4 
- Sen. Kennedy spoke on 
Thursday evening and was. in- 
troduced by Wisconsin Gov. 
¿Patrick J. Lucey. Earlier, at: 
the traditional President's Lun- 
cheon, NARC President Marion 
P. Smith “introduced ungir 
Secretary” Carlucci: 

Eunice Kennedy Shriver, = 


‘ecutive vice president of the 


Joseph Pi edy Jr. Foun- 
dation, also attended the con. 
vention and conducted a 
workshop on the foundation s 
new program, “Families Play 
to Grow,’ which encourages 
parents of mentally rebarded 
children to become involved in 
recreational amd athletic ace 
tivities beneficial tothe ‘chil. 
dren. A number of other | 


Erz and ings provid- | 
'ormation vention al: 
tend ees on education. employ. 


ment, community “residential 
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ARC opens facility 
mun aid Adia Hb yinity ats File 
to aid adult ı clie 


a) 
T MAR 2 7 1982 By DONNA CHRISTENBERRY . 
Tribune Staff Writer z 

A new program for adult mentally retarded citizens in Vigo County will begin 
April 5, according to Brad Zaayer, director of the program, which is sponsored 
by the Association for Retarded Citizens, (ARC). 

Dolores Malloy, executive secretary for the association, said that the former 
Happy Hours Day Care Center building at 1418 S. Seventh St., has been leased 
to house the program, which will be open to moderately 
and severely retarded adults over 16. 

Called ARC—AID (Association for Retarded Citizens 
Adult Independence Development), the program will be 
concerned with teaching living skills to retarded citizens 
in order that they can become as independent as possible. 
These skills include using public transportation, cooking, 
handling money, learning good work habits and social- 
ization. 

Mrs. Malloy said that currently other instructors are 
being hired for the program, including some students 
from ISU, who are specializing in aiding the retarded. 

Zaayer stressed that no other program like ARC—AID 
—— exists in Vigo County. In addition to the services it will 

Brad Zaayer offer, the program is being funded totally at the local 
level. Zaayer said that some money came from the county, some from the 
community chest, and some from donations. 

Last year the county council appropriated $46,000 for the program with the 
prerequisite that the association submit a plan by Dec. 1. County auditor Paul 
Newton said that the requirements of submitting the plan and disclosing salaries 
were met and last month funds began to be appropriated to pay rent for the new 
building. 

The program replaces SKIL, a similar program which was eliminated from 
Katherine Hamilton Center. Officials there said the program had to be cut 
because of severe cutbacks in state and federal funding. 

Zaayer hopes this will be a model program of a local effort to aid the retarded. 
When he asked the state about funding for the program, he said the state 
officials did not think the local effort was a good idea, that the needs of the 
community could better be served by a large regional conglomerate. 

Based on his past experience, Zaayer said he felt that linking up with a 
regional conglomerate was the wrong thing to do, and he strongly expressed his 
opinions on the matter. He said that programs like ARC—AID are often cut 
from the budget of conglomerates while administrators make salaries that 
would have kept the programs in business. 

Zaayer said he polled local citizens and found that they felt large 
conglomerates do not address community needs, waste money, and that they 
felt a local group could better serve the needs of the area. 

Zaayer is a native of Sullivan and a graduate of Bloomfield High School. He 
received his B.S. degree in therapeutic recreation and was formerly the 
assistant director of the Clay County Learning Center. For the past five years 


ıhe was the aide to daily living at the Sullivan County Association for Retarded 


Children, (SCARC), a sheltered workshop, in Sullivan. 
Mrs. Malloy said that anyone who is aware of someone who could benefit from 
the program should contact ARC AID at 235-6376. 
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Plans Session 


Meeting in general session 
7:30 p.m Dec, 1 at the Terre 
Haute Inn (formerly Royal 
Inn} is the Vigo County -As--” 
sociati or, Retarded? 
Citizens. . A AA en 
“Election of: officers and. 
board members will be con- 
ducted. Also presented will be 
revised by-laws and year-end 

“reports by the task”force 
: chairmen of each concern The 
“four task forces ınclude 
“smonitoring = Katherine 
Hamilton: developmental dis- 
abilities services, monitoring 
--Vigo County School Cirporation 
special education “services, 
monitoring government or 
community agencies and public 
‚relations. A Christmas party 
-.will-follow the meeting.“ . 
-e Family membership dues are 
$5 and individual memberships 
-are $3.50. All members and 
“other persons interested in 
retardation may attend. 

Persons desiring additional 
information may contact 
‘Delores Malloy. Children's 
Learning Center, 101 S. 12th St., 
phone 235-6376. 
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TO LEAD VCARC ACTIVITIES—Ontigtrs „and board members of the Vigo County Association for Retarded Children who will 
„Jead the organization during 1972 were seated Monday night during the annual awards meeting. Seated from left are Ronald E. 

ters Marguerite | Williams, vice president;.: Jarhes A, po: president, and William Sherfey, secretary; 
¡Standing are: board members, Mike Kearns, ‘retiring president; Dr. August. Ja Mauser, ‚Hy Lebin, Dr. Thomas Songster, Dr. 
‘ Gerald DM genen. Apbert Bindley, Paul C. Meyer, and Wayne Bowsher. "r 102? 
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Association si 
For Ri z >. iy e 
For Retarded 
Youth Installs. 
| es 1 dead TT A 
| The, Vigo County RR 
fot Retarded Children has in- 
stalled: officers’ for the 1971-72 
year'and recognized individuals 
and organizations who have add- 
ed to the success of the associa- 
tion’$ programs this year. 

Ala meeting in Hulman Cen- 
ler. presiled over by Dr. August 
Mauser; , professor of special 
education. at Indiana Slate Uni. 
versity, James Malloy was in. 
stalled. ‚as VCARC president. 
Other, officers inelude Marguer- 
ite Williams, vice president; 
William Sherfey,, secretary. and! 
Ronald Depassé, treasurer. 

Malloy succeeds, Michael H, 


Kearns, who ‚completed twe 
terms as president. | 


| Dr. Mauser presented 35| 
awards to persons who made! 
‘significant contributions in the 
interest of mentally retarded! 
children. Gilbert Blighton. di- 
‘rector of special education, 
State Department of Public In- 
struction, and Leo Dillon, state 
supervisor, accepted awards for 
themselves and in behalf of 
Secretary of State Larry Con- 


rad and State Supt. of Public! 


Instruction John Loughlin, un- 
able to attend. 


State. Representative’ R. Je- 
rome Kearns was recognized for 
his efforts in support of legisla- 
tion to assist the retarded in 
j Indiana. Local educators, C. 
Kenneth Coltom, superintendent 
of the Vigo Coitnty School Cor- 
poration, and William Hamrick, 
assistant superintendent for in- 
struction, were honored for the 
implementation of special edu- 
cation programs. $ 

Organizations: receiving 
awards included: the Fresh Ait 
Camp, Goodwill Industries; Stu- 
dent Council for Exceptional 
Children. ISU chapter; Schulte 
Key Club, J, B. Pfister and Com- 
‚pany, Beacon School of the 
Valley, Wabash Valley Central 
Labor Council, Terre Haute Jay- 
Ieees. Valley. Jaytees and Bi- 
i tae 


| Continued On Page 2, Col. 8. 
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‚chester. 


Continued From Page One. | 


tuminous Materials Company. 
Individuals «who have given 
much time and effort to the ade 
vancement of programs for area 
retarded children included: Baf- 
bara Sesanto, and Frank Ga- 


jewski, special education in- „ 


structors at State Laboratory 
School;. Art Dowdy, Dr. Ruther- 
ford, Dr. Jacob Cobb, Thomas 
Bever, Dr. Rose Sison. Dr. 
Sherwin Baer. Dr. Thomas 
Songster and John Orr. 

Also, Marguerite Williams, 
Paul Meyer, James Malloy, Judy 
Campbell, Barbara Bishop, De- 
lores Malloy, Arthur Stutsman 


and Marshall Prethero, | Also, ` 


Sister Brenden Harvey, Penny’ 
Goodwin, Mary Beth Pfleging, 
Pricilla Stanton and Hyman 
ebin. MaE 
Receiving public relations 
wards were Harry Frey, Paul 
Jenehie, Jack A. ne 
Anne Pierce and Robert Kadel. 
, The association was formed to 
help develop and coordinäte' 
services for the mentally ire- 
tarded in Vigo County. ‘Accord- 
ing to ‚Kearns, there are "ap- 
¡proximately 3.200 retarded in 
the county who need assistance. 
‘Only 150. according to him, are 


[receiving service through exist: . 


ling agencies. orar Pl 


FI 


The major concern for 1972 
will be the hiring of an execu 
tive director for the association 
and the initiation and coordir. 
nating of programs. according... 
to Malloy. The programs will be, 
designed to aid the mentally re-, 
tarded, particularly in the ‘area, 
of speelal education and paren- 
tal counseling. The association, 
recently received approval o 
a $23,000 request for operating, 
expenses from the Vigo County, 
Couneil. 
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RETARDATION MONTH PROCLAIMED—Mávor William Brighton Friday pre Bi imen No- 
vember as Retardation Month in Terre Haute. Representing the Vigo County Association for 
Retarded Children were. from left, Lisa Hollingsworth, Vigo County nominee for National 
poster ebild; Mrs. Joan Pruiett, Mrs. Margaret Walter and Mrs. Delores Malloy. f 
Martin Photo. |t 
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Association for Retarded 
Children Launch Drive 
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ber the Vigo County Association H l Be : . nE 
tod Retardeda@hildren. will conhd IF” YOU WISH TO JOIN, please clip and mail A 


duct a drive for new membersig -.. r | 
and renew past membershipsig ON lo ee A a a A l 


for 1973. i- ta 

An increase in membership sr ADDRESS 
necessary to support activities 

at the Children’s Learning Cen- 5 x 

tel, thei neun sh workshop 1 EE ike EE Se PHONES: A 
under construction at 1900 N.|l 
7th St., swimming lessons, all Single—$3.00........ Family—$5.00........ 
teenage social center and parent] 
counseling services. 1 Send to: Vigo County Association for Retarded Children 


The first, membership wa A R we p A| 
sold last week Seto Mayor, Wil i AS}. Sym South 13th, Street | UUO ney 
J. Brighton, who greeted Vigo iy - Terre Haute, Indiana a u, 


nty’s nominee for National ¡y 
Poster Child, Lisa Hollings-)= 


k pi at his office. 
mmittee members workin 


f) gon ye EN vi $ 

s. ~ Margaret Walter — Aa onday, Tuesday or Wednes-| 
on the membership drive are¡Mrs. Joal Pruiett. Membership day. rh 
Mrs. Marge Prothero, Mrs./eards may be obtained rough | MP On wishing to join by}, 
Delores Malloy, Mrs. rylifice at 101 S. 12th St., one mail th ay, use the el 
Martin. Mrs, Many) 0 orrow. Ohi dren's Learning Cent [provided below! 


